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Older Adults ' Perceptions tj? Gtossii^s in ,Sii22±E2^^Relad:cs^^ 
Helgola G, Koss/ Msrry JO) .T^DtiPC:^. & JoeilE^ Milgram 

-S. number of stiiiu^s? suggest that ±e frequency .rif social contact decreases 
wxtb 3i&5^ancing ag£ iCumming-S Henry r 1961; LowenSfal, 1964; Ros.ow, 1970). 
Yet, a place in thes5:oizi=l milxeu: iis* :bf nsaiorlmportHirce to the well-i2a:ing of 
the elderly." Sap?.acri±±s?^ groyided-^br^ :s3S2al agencies cHn.J;nsure • 

them such a place CPiiiEnjk v£ '^^Mititleir;^ BSQ)}.. ;Birt.rro3y' not othe^ fprmsr-of so- 
cial interactions, offer similar ^\ranta|?es ? Por exsiniTile, Cum.Ttii^ & Schnei- 
der (1961) found tliat ne:a: trr^rTrg .childrwjr.,, siblinrSi: sre the mcsilnipo:rtant 
relatives in the lives of :iiMsi--422jylt£* Ci3rLrr3lli (IH?^//-^nd Clsri^^S: insiders on 
(19'67) ascertained thai fre^iij.v^sry of lni2n2.Q;r:on ancr^^iings of irisseness . 
among elderly siblings make. -^;:>t^g>ig50tc ^:dsters important me rrg^s^siof .the 
ilderly^s social rreiwprks . :E:.:^ditkm t& fequencrr^^d regularite:oi racial 
Interactions, certain levels^c£i*^iUmas?/'QPgD?ar to sufficient, if notmeces- 
sary, conditions to buttress •S'S^inst maJ-^aidapta 

Powers & Bultena, 1976; We-isu^, IS^.v/)^- Sltxcial nerr.i:#r;fDrks as well as intimacy 
are potentially available tom^ cicl::'eriY ir> the ir^iblmg relationships . Both 
might be aspects of perceived clo^ven:: sus these relationships . . . - — 

Given the possible murtidirriensicriis,li^ of the concept of closmes3^ and 
the present lack of knowled^;e abour-ltsi-msning , it was of interest to study . 
what closeness means ^to the elderl^:.* "Hc.rrLce, it is the purp'ose of this paper- 
to present findings on the mearJng '^t 'cj::Z-.£.i ess in .-he sibling relationships 



cf older adults — its perceived life-span patterns , the dynamics which oricjln- ' 
^ste^and maintain it, and its special place in *o]fl age. 

■ f ■ ^ ' Method 

Sulojects . ' ■ . ' ' - , 

Subjects were thirty older indi>>iduals rahgingUn age.from 55 to 93 yeairs . 
They were recruited from a Methodist retirement home, and urbaa and suburban 

senior citizen ctenters • The number of males and4emales in the ?study, their 

•' ' ' ■ ^ 

ihreakdown-by age raTiger>. number of siblings, and educational levels , are' 

described in Table i. All subjects were white and middle class . As Table 1 

--- . . . ^ "icv-, ■. . ■ » . . 

indicates , their educational levei w^s relatively high . ' 

■ J_ ^ ~— ^ ^ \ ■ • \ ^ 

Mnsert Table 1 about Here 

Procedure ' , V " • ' 

■ . ■ ^ ' \ . ■ • . 

Subjects met in six small groups ,. each consisting of four to six in^ivl-'' 

duals . . Groups met for two and one half hours . Semi-structured interviews 

elicited the subjects' perceptions about their sibling relationships: "their 

sense of closeness-, rivalries, favoritism, critical incid'ents , and changes__'_ 



in relatiorishi{Ds_over-time v"~^^ w^re* tape-recorded with the per- • 

miss ion. of the- subjects, who also completed demographic questionnaires' pro- ■ 
viding information about themselves, and their siblings . The group interviews 
were transcribed and cbntent-analyzed for recurrent regularities in topics, 
themes, and patterns (Bo^dan & Taylor, 19 75)., and for particularly salient , 
events (Guba, iWs) . The analysis reported here focussed on life-span 



patterns of closeness and on thexdynf^mics. thi^ugh which .t.hQ.y originate and 
are maintained,. ^. . . - . . ' .T" 

Rgisults and Dlscusston 

^ ; -0 • . . 

Life- Span Patterns of Cl osene ss 

Perceived Family CiosBTiess , Several life-span fjattems (Of ^percei^ed 
closeness were identified feom the responsesrof the elderly subjects . Inter- 
, GStingiy, most responded to the. question of closeness in thsir sibling ireia- 
tionships first in terms offfamily closeness and-irisisted on' putting it into, 
^he context of childhood , Of the thirty participants in the s tudy , seventeen 

•A 

said that their families had always been close. Only three participants per- 



ceived their families as never having b.een clasG rand 'five felt.Jhat family 
closeness had changed through their lives. Table 2 shows these pattern? 
for males and females, combined since family closeness patterns did, not 
differ for the' two sexes . 



Insert Table '2 about here 



Almost invaria'blyy being part of.a* close family meant vieW.ihg oneself aa 
a member of a social unit, Strong beliefs, in the Value of unity were.asso- 
ciated with a variety "of behaviors that translated beliefs into actions^. Parti 
cularly salient among these were ;^parental exoectatibns for family -unity , de-- 
mo.cratic* child-rearing, practices, absence .of favoritism , and modeling of \ 
ac6eptable social behaviors . These resulted in family interaction palterns ' 
which maintained faniily closeness throughout life . However, "family unity 



is not.siways.^ aource QcEscsnrnssnrand^belon^^^ 

of pressiire tc x:vrzidrmJi± s^iMin values, gasds /or behaviors' veer frCm- 
the fam-iai^ norms* Eor :SSr':Hi5£ , . a participant whxx perceived. feairxLy- close is:ss 
d e ere asir^c. with r:=H.pec: t-.; liinself had been expex:ted to sacrifii^-e-jdrearn^ (jf 
indjayiduHLaciiev^nKgn^ and a family o£5is own InosidentoiiH^Ij 

support iiH: many yrpt^^?:^^ When, after much conflict, ha d^c-'^:^ 

to {Dursue ha^: own gv^^ls re a ^ to ^e ver tie s witix his familyrtordx) s;?> . 
Such criticsCincider.ts rjrar '^^aive negative conseq-Gences and decTBaS^ clas- 
ness, as ir.tdie 'esccrnplsds^cribed 'above • They may aiso. have pca^nye icDn- 
sequencessjad iicreas,^: 2ir-;^£ness, as in the following example . One parti- 
cipant's siblings ^/'^^e i^hr-scally separated fiom^each other afterLthe early 
death of tisBxr father. Whar; mother remarried y'ears later the siblings wera 
reunited, fvnot p^ys^cally dien psychologically, as they bonded together 
againstife^£stpp-c;.aither> - " - 

;_Clos^S:;Ss can ^Iso fade away . Family closeness became iargelyarre- 
levant tc--a i grticirjant who jfead advari'ced in., socio-economic stams farc.cove 
the famiL^ JLevel. Anothsr subject had spent the greater part:cf her" adult 

V 

■ ' s ' ■ ■ ' . 

life abrc235vr-n.i'.;h-re suited in increased reliance pn her husband, and little 
contact w:Lth: siblings who had been close during childhood and s-olescer.ce • 
Upon her ret.irrxto the U./ S. she resumed the relatic5nship with h^siblings 
'and .grew espercially close to a brother. He became her advispf and con::^ 
after her hu3ban::i:'s death. ' ^ ' ' ; 

Among those vvho perceived their families as never having been closr 



. was a. woman whos.e parents hac:."$iways favored theirrtwo older sons cvsr 
their daughter/ When the pareute died whUe--she-v/as--irrireFteens^^ 
younger sister reisaarsrted the coi]!i2Di-:iher older-brothnrs-exerted over her life^' 
her giiardians . In ^^r:other case rtie sense of brother- and sisterhood whicrr 
characterizes- clciseufamilies wa^F aL5?£at from the.jstart; closeness was -neaier 
.valued nor •:^ut':.^t:;-eci^^^^ siir.!]iir;^ihad to fend for themselves even whem 

young. , 

The im'r::r::La;j ::e of the family^is c:learly demonstrated by the large number 
' bf preferences tc ruship in an analysis of roles siblings perform for each 
other. ReiHxenc^.:.::' 10 a sibling as k: q were twenty times as frequent as refer- . 
ences to ±::iend, -surrogate parent udvisbr, teacher, or model. It is difficult 
to escape :t^iJ3 impression that pera^^iving one's family as being clqsejs the 

\j ' ' <r ■ ■ ' '■ " 

normal sfe: of affairs among the-^^subjects . " Its lack is usually ascribed to 
adverse ::c: : : am stances or the consequences of critical incidents . When report- 
ingf lack of closeness , the subjacrs' explanations were factual, and voices 

were tinged with confusion and guilt* Close family relationish'ips , on :he other 

*^ ■ 

.hand, were mentioned with pride and a sense of recognition that things were 
as they ought tone. " p . . 

Perceived Sibling Closenes s, Being part of a close family cpes net mean^ 
however, that one feels close, to all of its members'. Many of the participanrs' 
brothers and; sisters were not mentioned at all during the interviews. Instead,.; 
as Table 3 shows, thirteen respondents talked about their favorite IjrcTher or 
sister, or singled out one sister "or brother a's having always been close. Six 



parrticipants reported sibM'Tig's to Whom they had'never beenirdose . - The pre- ^) 
dominant pattern, howeveri shows: that 'close.aess in_siblinCTeiaUonshlps'" 
changed' over time . Increased. feelings of closeness were csported in twenty- ' 
four instances , decreases only in f ive . Most of the increasE^are cross-sex.^ 
showing growth of dDseness between brothers ^'and sisters , -.Sinnilarly/ bro- 
thers' and sisters 'lifHelings for each other decreased less fecuemly' than in 

.11 , .... f, ^ . 

same-sex pairs. Similar cross-seX" fee lings oYfcloseness 'bav^e been repor^^ 

by Cirirelli (1977) . The c one bfni'tant less frequent increasB and more frequent 
cfecrease between women seems contrary to the findings .of ^a^ms (1968) ,Vci- 
cirelli (1979), and Gumming & Schneider (1961). 

< _ Insert Table '3 about here 

. ' . ■ --, • ■ r> ■ 

Effects of Social Nor m s and Cultural Contexts . The ismall number of parti- 
cipants made it impossible to determine statisticaT differences between data 
collected in various settings. However, the data suggested "that quantitatively 
the perceived patterns may be^influenced by the values , traditions, and religious 
preferences' of the communities Jn which the participants grew up and with which 
they identified as -adults . Qualitatively, the dynamics originating and maintain-- 
ing closeness seemed less affected the cultural and social context. The per- 
ceived determinants and factors which maintain closeness appear to be similar 
in' different contexts, but the frequency with which they are reported may differ* 
Thus, the extent. to which values and norms of childhood result in different. fa- 
mily traditions and interaction pattern Svg.ene rating more or.less closeness . ' . 



and the extent to whiciraocial noms and eommi^^ adulth,ood contribute 

To^thi^evelopment, ni^iriienance', or deterioration of closeness are important 
empirical questions *iH=rraeed to be' addressed. A further consideration is the 
context in which the isfewere collected — i. e., the extent to which norms- of 
institutions and smMI group settings influence the expression of feelings and- 
experiences . . • * • ■ 

Dynamics Oriqinating and Maintaining Glbseness - - - ^ . 

;. The content an^ysls oi the group interaction transcripts yielded a variety 
of variables — values, commitments, psychological characteristics,, events,' 
and behaviors — wlxieh contribute to the origins and maintenance of closeness . 
Some of these variables recurred with great regularity.. Others were less fre- 
quent but equally clear.- Some were infrequent but highly salient. : 

' Perceived Oggias of Closeness . The. variables perceived as originating 
. closeness among siblings validate the -maj or life-span/pattern found:- close- 
ness to siblings aevelops originally within the framework of the^family wheii-'^ 
the siblings are .young.,, Sharing of experiences , pictivities, values and in-^ 
te.rests during childhood and adolescence proved to be powerful determinants 
of feelings of closeness . Experiences shared as" members of clos 4 families, 
■or as members of subsets, of a family (e, g., the "older'* or "little" kids) in 
piay, recreation,~andWeri:work, set the sfage for -the life patterns. Sharing 
bedrooms, daily walks to^ school, and olher activities in close-physical pro- 
ximity contributed to closeness o Especially when the family lived in a 



^^_j;eliti>^ly^^ to .siblings and certainly 



to the family as a unit was enhoiiced as siblings had to rel^^on each:"other for 



play and -work. Age spacing, was crucially, important here--sibiings. closer in 
age spent more time togeth-er and consequently often felt cl6s6r than ^ib lings ■ 
who were 'further apart in years o However, siblings far apart could take on sur-. 
..rogate. parent- roles and develop closer^^ss, albeit.of a different kind, - 

These factors reraained important in adolescence, undoubtedly reflectiiig 

the Jact that siblings were still living at home.; At this time, shared personal 

^ ■ ■ ■ . ' " ■ ' ' .• ; • . ■ ■ / \ ' . ' - . ' ■ • ■ i 

values,, interests,, school and church activities., and the consequences of cri-' 
•• ^ . . • ' • ■ ; ■ -'ft^ 

tical/incidents illustrate the growing differentiation of sibling personalities 

■arid the formation of relationships based on them* Adolescence and early ^ . ^ - 

adulthood presented a time when closeness between pairs of siblings grew 

considerably (c. f., Cicirelli, 1979; Rosenberg, 1980). A good deal of teach- 

ifig and modeling took place at this time, most of.it ^cross-sex. Especially *. 

older brothers were seen as models of developing competence and achievements 

Some were rela'tfed to as peers in social situations *v>heri they took their younger 

sisters along to sociaLevents . The brothers* friends , became convenient dates 

Some siblings became good friends at this time /Vgrowingj^in to their respective - 

adult roles with each otheri' help. ; ' 

• Perceived Maintenance of "Closeness . Once siblings left home to establish 

professional lives and families of their own, tiie most important factor in the 

- ■ . . . . ' • . ^ ■ e 

r ■ 

o ' • , _ • 

maintenance of closene-s^ was , wiJ^^ the f oundation laid in 'childhood . 



•Many of the experiences recounted as originating closeness among children 
became cherished memories which maintained clbsenes\ in later ye arsT 



10 



Similarly, /family values which vysre. seen as originating closeness.tn childhood 



were later perceived; as shared personal values which continued^closeness^in " 

• ' • *. . • ^ . / , ^ • ' , ■ ■ , 

adulthood • \ . " 

■ Individual. commitments to uphold family values^, treditions, and rituals fo^ 
cussed closeness on a pe,?sonal level. Such commitments were'^expressed in 
activities, representing investments of time, Energy, and money ..'Activities 
ranged, from fixing faucets to giving financial advice, to acting as confidant 
and even therapist, to taking care of each other in adversity • 

Family histories 'served as themes^round which memories 'could be. shared, 
and family rituals --reunions at designated times as well as speciaroccasions-— 
provided opportunities for further common experiences and for integrating, the ^ 
siblings' family members into the original clan. In addition, writing and call- 
ing were frequents asvwas visiting between individual brothers and sisters. 

, Not surprisingly, decreasing feelings of closeness^ were frequently -ex- " " 
plained by geographical distance and .the ensuing lack of contact. .If this 
happens during childhood, either as the result of large age differences, between 
jsiblings.or unusual circumstances, feelings of closeness may never -develop. . 

. Another reason for lack of closeness between siblings are jealousies and rival- 
- • ■ ■ ■ ■ ' '.■ " ■ ' .'^'^^ 

ries, often originated by parental favoritian in childhood and continued "ty pa-' . 
rents and children in adulthood (Ross & Milgram, 198oj. a/so influencing. close- 
ness are differences in life styles, personal interests, and religious preferences 
e^peciall^ if these are" central values . 

Perceptions of Closeness in Old A qie ' . ■ 

f . ■ ' , ■ .. " ... 

..Memories, are-' crucial. The value participants assigned to recollections of 



family' arid sibling closeness and the factors influencing their origins and" 

* •' ^ 

maintenance attest to their sa.lience in old age; If the memories afe descript- 
ive bf'actual events, or if perc^ptuaLshifts acqpmmodated needs and desire's 
along the way, is ultimately irrelevant. Jt^i^ the elderjy persons'; perceptions 

at this iate age which affect the^quality of their lives, 

• ' ■ . . ' *♦ , ■ ' . '■ 

. ^ Sharing childhood valines and experiences, played a major role in feelings 
•of closeness between siblings. It was as if sharing tliese memories reacti- 

Vated feelings :of closeness and^^belorigingn^s to the v/hple family. Is a de- 

■ . : • ■ / , / ' ■ ' • • ' .. ^ 

velopmental task addressed here'? Romaniuk & Romaniuk (1980),, in reviewing ' 

• ••• \ ' • ■ • ' ' ' ■ ■ . ■ . . . ■■■i. ■ . 

■ \ ' r , . ■ . . 

Studies, on recollections of past.experiences during the later periods of life 

^ , . • ■■ ' . ■ ■ 1 - • 

^found that reminiscing may trigger recall 'of past events which deal with such 
issues as evaluating the meaning of life and one's own existence, or focussing 
at'-iiati'ja on a-spects of one's personality with which one is not satisfied. In 
i^^UB er'/iriy', experiences originating closenes's-amoncv the participants and their 

'sibling o' c children certainly biecame memories, which were a source? of comfort,- 
pride,, and even serenity: one had lived life according to one's family's and per-" 

sonal values— with integrity The o^ly /event perceAV,ed„as .s.upeiripr.as_an accomr 

• ' ■ " ^ " " \i ■ ■ " • ■ . . , ■ . . • ' 

pli'shment^ was reestablishing closeness with a sibling after it had deteriorated / 

earlier'in lifp, Alternative ly> perhaps the most anguished feelings reported were 

■ • ' ' ^ _ . - " ' . ** 

the result of having lost existing feelings of closeness to a favorite sibling thFOtt 

what sounded like :betrayals: violations of expectations based on interpei:Gonal 

histories and family traditions and. values. Is the rf^:dization of having lived up 

to one's own and one's family b^ligjs and standards a way of putting one'cS life 



in order? 'is not having done so cause for despair; and fear of not being able to . 
do-so? • . ■ ' 

A second major aspect of closeness is descriptjlve of support xietvvorks and 

• . ' ' • ■ ' : ' ' • 

.:intin\acy..._..It ipcludes^-positive fee lings -between -brothers-and sistersv-^support 

ive interactions, and frequent contaqt. All three tl ernes are natural outgrowths 

... , ^ • ■ <} • 

of family and personal^values and interaction histories eminating from them/ 
Cpmipunications between almost all sibling^ still living were regular and 

frequent. Remaining in contact, a highly valued g^ctivity throughout their lives, 

\ ' • .. ■ • • ; . ; ■ • ■ ' \ . . • ' " - ■ . • 

took on special meaning for these participants as they grew old.- For many, 

it became a ritual in its own right. Physical proximity remained important, but 

in a different sense than it had been earlier in life • For these elderly persons 

it seemed to be defined by whatever distance self or sibling was able to travel 

to visit the other.' Through the middle y^ars, lack of 'proximity can , be substituted 

.for by regular family. get-togethers . Late in life, the elderly are /often no longer " 

able to attend such reunions'; s -And the reunions themselves have changed" so 

"much in composition, being now primarily attended by^the; elderly 's- children and 

grandchildren,;- that their relevance is no longer the same./^ H between 

brothers and sisters take on added' importance , . Writing, and callin also 

frequent. Contact was_^cilita.t^ writing arrangements and telephone 

networks ; . Siblings forwarded eachotliersL- .letters in' round-robin fashion so that ^ 

allftould know hpw.brothers and sisters felt. Or they obtained Iheir knowledge 

t ■ " ... ... . • . .. ■ ■ " ■ ■ • . ' * ■ . ' ••■ ■ . ^ 

a pi'votaV person who acted as a clearing house, informing all of ^each bthe rs* 

" . ' ■ - . . ' ■. • . ' „ . ■ - 

well-rtteing and state of .affairs . Some participants mehtloned\that one' or "more '^of. 



their siblings were no longer able to write, speak, or even read, but certainly 
many thqu^^ 



sonis maintained symbolic cohtact^with their siblings even through memories 
and caring which they could no longer ^xpr^ess to each other. , 

Being in frequent communication w^ch each other enabled siblings to know 
when one of them needed assistauce. To th^ extient that th^y were physically 
and mentally able;. and at times drawing on younger family members, partici- 
pants' gave and received physical help, counseled and advised .'each other, 
and in some cases of special need became temporarily responsible for each 
other. Such interactions were reciprpcally cause and effect of tnisting^^ re- 
spebting, and liking brothers and sisters to. whom participants felt close. 
In some of these cases intimacy wa*s ackriowledged.' Two womerji ..referred to v 

Jtheir sisters as soul-mates, five spoke of haying confidants among their bro- 
thers and sisters^and sever), were friends with .at least one sibling. More in- 

timacy seemed to be inherent in their sibling interactions than this group was 



.wiljir^^^_jj5j^^^^^ lack of acknowl,edgement can be 

, ascribed to generational preferences , disengagement in process, the Protestant 
.ethics of many of the participants; or a combination of these and other fa C- ^ 

. tors is an empirical question . ' ' V ~ 

V What emerge! from these perceptions of closeness es a reciprocally rein- 
forcing system of family unity and a strong sense of kinship. The. values^ 
and interaction patterns of the parents ard internalized as "siblings grow up. 



During adulthood values and interaction patterns exist as shared personal 
values and interoersonal expectations for certain kinds of behavior. In old 
age/ looking back on a life lived in harmony with values and siblings provides 
a. sense of personal integrity and the security of having earned a rightful place 
. in the family . This sense of belonging may be partially symbolic as it in- 
eludes family members who are no longer alive . It is also very real and de- 

• ■ ■■ • : 

monstrated in the support and communication networks existing among the re~ 
maining siblings. - « .. . 

^Conclusion - . v^.^- - — ' : " 

. . - ■ • J .. . . . 

■ ■ .*.<' ■' 

As explored in this study, the concept of closeness in the sibling rela- 
tionships of the elderly proved to be multidimensional. Social interactions 
^representing support networks and, to. a lesser degree , intimacy, contributed 
to a sense of closeness betw-een siblings. Social, psychological, and phy- 
" sical aspects were clearly evident, satisfying* a; number of criteria suggested 
as minimal^ necessary for a definition of interpersonal closeness by Levinger 
and--Raurs-h'-(i977')"; TBeyorid that^ tit appears that closeness' in sibling relation- 
ships of the elderly, may well contain a further dimension having to do with 
perceptual validation. . . _ 

• '* Schul2_& (1980) suggest the beginnings of an explanation for the 

special contribution of sibling networks, particularly with respect to possible 
perceptual validation functions . Applying attributional analyses pf learned 
helplessness as formulated by Abramson et al (1978) to the life situations of 



the elderly, the'ge researchers concluded that concror over and predictability 
of events in one's life have a positive, impact on an' older person's well-being. 
Conversely, if aging labels carrying the stereotypes this society holds about* 
its elderly lead to a decline in self-esteem and control over their lives (Rodin 
& ianger, 1980), social contact which validates the elderly's perceptionR of 
s^elf and reality should be beneficial • Who covild be better qualified to. pro-' 
vide such '•.'aUdatioh than siblings to whom one has been close throughout 
Ufa, and who grew up within the same social milieu? • 

The results of this and other studies (summarized by Cicirelli, 1979) in- 
dicate that sibling relationships, in general, are aicipng the most stable of « - 
all interpersonal relationships. Neither do they require continual, validation 
as friendships and spouse bonds do (Clark' & Anderson, 1967; Ross S^Dalton, 
1980) • As elderly silDlings have had a lifetime to ge't to know each others' 
personalities and. habits, the relationships should also be predictabl^_^Adding 
--to-these-peTsonal-interactive factors, as shown clearly by the subjects in 
thi$,. Study, siblings function within the framework of common family values 
and interaction paftem£. which Is'nd further sitability and predictablity to such 
relationships .-Thus ;"it'a'pWars^ closeness in sibling relationships may 
help the elderly to maintain their adjustment by serving social network and in- 
timacy functions.. Furthermore, siblings, more tha rf anyone .else , are -in a 
unique position to affirm and validate, each others' perceptions of sfelf and a 
reaJHy which may well appear strange to younger persons who grew up in a 
vastly changed world. 
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Tajole l::.:^a/. Sex,, Number of Siblings,, and Educational Level of 
rSarticiipants , • . . , ■ . - 



Variable 




F requency 



'■■-.4. 
4 

1 



^0 





,'■ 23 "■ ' 


Tota,l " "^---^^ ■ ° 
' Number of Siblings 











■ ■ -/ >■ 8 . 


. 4..- 5- ■ ' ; \ 




6-9 r 




10-17 


3 


. -Total. - . ■ ■ • 


30 - 


' ■ ■■ • ■ ■ 

Educational. Level a 




Less than high sch^ool diploma.' . 2 


High sdKpol diploma 




One to 3 years of college 




Bachelor's^ degree.- 




. Masters. ^ . V 




Ph. D. ' . " \ 


.■ ■ .. 5 ^ ' 


Total . \ 


■■ ' ' ^ ■.'.SO.. , 


■ " ^ ^ ■ ■ 
' * .... . ■ • . ' 
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Table 2: Perceived iVttems of Closeness to Family 

Variable - — r-— Frequency 

Family has always been close 17 . • 

Family has nes^er been close 3 . 

' Family clqsenBSs changed: over to 5 

Toial 25* 




Table 3: Perceived Patterni; o£ Closeness to Siblings 

Variable ^ . • Frequency 

Life-Time Closeness Patterns 
Sibling has always bean close 



reported by female 
• reported by male 

Sibling has never been close 

.• reported by female^ 
reported by male 



10 
3 



5 
1 



20 



Closeness Changes Throughout Life 
Closeness increased overtime 

to brother, ^reported by sisiter 

• to sister, reported by sister 

, to. sister^ reported by brother 
' . ■ . to brother, rep^orted by brother 

bloseness decreased over time 

- ' ' ■' ii ■ - * . ■ 

• V to brother/ reported by sister " 
'to s.ister,, reported by sister 

• 46 sister, reported by brother 

to brother, reported by brother 



14 
6 

3.: 

1 



3 
1 
1 
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